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“The Minister and Politics” 


Following are portions of an address on the above sub- 
ject by Professor Fred Eastman of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary to the students at the opening of the 
present term.—The Editor. 


Why are so many ministers taking a hand in politics? 
... In general there are three reasons for their course : 

1. They despair of the ineffectiveness and impotence of 
the churches in correcting the major social evils of our 
day. They have plunged into the political arena in the 
high hope that they can accomplish more immediate good 

ere. 

2. They see themselves following in the footsteps of 
other spiritual leaders in the generations past. Amos, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, and the apostle James in Palestine, 
Savonarola in Italy, St. Joan in France, Cromwell in 
England, Henry Ward Beecher in America—these are 
but a few of the prophets and saints who in the name of 
teligion invaded the political field and did battle for their 
Lord. 

3. They feel that the world is in the throes of a major 
social revolution. The lives and characters of hundreds 
of millions are going to be influenced by its outcome. 
What that outcome will be no one yet knows. Will it be 
anew Dark Ages? Or a new Golden Age? Or will it 
be what so many despairing observers in Europe are fore- 
casting—a long-drawn-out bloody world war in which 
we all kill each other off by poison. gases and our planet 
becomes a desolation of desolations? Confronted with 
such an outlook these ministers ask us how any of us 
with energy and courage and social sympathy can restrain 
ourselves from taking a hand in the political struggles. 

Are we content, they demand, to sit on the side lines 


ch | and preach quietism and to tell our people that they must 


wait to have “their pie in the sky by and by?” 

Such, I think, are the essential answers to the question, 
“Why are ministers in politics?’ They want to help 
shape the future conditions of human life and to shape 
them so that men and women and children may live more 
abundantly. They think that they are exercising their 
prophetic function. Let us give them all honor for having 
the courage of their convictions. 

And now let me undertake the thankless and unpopular 
task of pointing out to you young ministers the perils of 
the minister in politics—perils not to himself (to dwell 
upon those would be cowardly) but perils to the very 
cause you want to serve, the cause of Christ. 
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ederal Council of Churches. 


First, there is the peril that the minister will only make 
a fool of himself as so many young preachers do. Through 
ignorance of political theories and economic facts, through 
his naive trustfulness and gullibility, through his emotion- 
alism, through a hundred other ways he is likely to prove 
a false prophet rather than a true one. The false prophets 
of the past, mind you, did not think that they were false. 
That was the judgment of the centuries upon them. The 
young minister of today, as he rehearses his sermon and 
casts a glance at the mirror in his study, may see himself 
as a young Amos, but his congregation may see him as 
a pale ghost of Huey Long. We have all heard such 
ministers. I sat one Sunday morning in a church in Ohio 
and heard a young pastor ask his people to bow in silent 
prayer for the defeat of Upton Sinclair for the governor- 
ship of California. Why did he want Sinclair defeated? 
Because he had read certain quotations ascribed to Sin- 
clair that seemed to imply that he was an atheist. And 
where did the young pastor get his information? From 
a little pamphlet issued by the campaign committee of 
the political party opposed to Sinclair. It is not only 
young ministers who make fools of themselves in this 
way. If I could re-write one of the old prayers in the 
Book of Common Worship, one line in it would read, 
“From war, pestilence, and political preachers, good Lord, 
deliver us.” 


Second, there is the peril that the minister will drive 
out of his congregation not only those of all other political 
faiths but those who want something deeper than politics. 
Political issues are important, but there are troubles in 
human life that politics—even the best—can never touch. 
Parents have wayward children, friendships go on the 
rocks, death comes to a beloved brother, cares of a thou- 
sand varieties afflict your people. They lose the sense 
of God. They seek forgetfulness in pagan pleasures but 
find them only husks and not food for the soul. So they 
try the church in the hope of getting something more 
nourishing. Do not send them away without it. “Ah,” 
you may say, “but they need security. Let us try to get 
that for them. Then their cares will vanish.” Will they? 
Are the economically secure people of the world without 
care and sorrow and tribulation. Remember that the 
ultimate security is not in a full stomach or even in a 
good bank account, but in courage. The troubles of your 
people may root in fear and the antidote for fear is not 
security but faith. Politics is a great and important hu- 
man activity, but you have—or should have—in your keep- 
ing something far greater: a cure for sick souls. If peo- 
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ple find no courage, no faith, no healing in your churches 
they will go elsewhere. 

But the greatest peril is that you will only help to ally 
your church with some particular political order instead 
of with a timeless fellowship with all Christians in every 
land—a fellowship which is above and beyond any politi- 
cal order. Ministers have made this mistake in every 
generation. .. . During the war of the Revolution many 
a minister fulminated from his pulpit against Washington 
and Jefferson and their followers. In the 1860’s the 
churches of America were split into north and south 
branches and most of those splits are perpetuated to this 
day. In southern pulpits sermons were preached against 
the “damyankees” and in northern churches against the 
bloody rebels. The middle-aged members of this audience 
remember all too well the atrocity stories about Germans 
that were told as gospel truth from English and American 
pulpits during the World War... . 


Is it not obvious that most of our political discussions 
about the difference between Roosevelt and Landon, or 
the wisdom or folly of this or that New Deal policy, to 
say nothing of local state and city issues, are petty com- 
pared with these titanic struggles that engage the_peo- 
ples of Europe? The great questions before us as a Chris- 
tian people today are not Roosevelt or Landon, New 
Deal or Anti-New Deal. They are questions far more 
important. Shall we have a totalitarian state or a totali- 
tarian religion? Does our highest loyalty belong to God 
or to the political government? Shall we look upon the 
non-Aryan races—Jews, Japanese, Chinese, Negroes and 
all the rest—as our enemies or as our brothers? Shall 
we have a free press, a free school, a free radio, and a 
free church? Shall we follow the world’s present trend 
toward nationalism or shall we try to lead the way toward 
a greater fellowship of all peoples? Shall we continue to 
allow those who believe only in force and violence for 
self-preservation to dominate our national and _inter- 
national policies or shall we assert our convictions as 
religious men that spiritual values cannot be defended 
by violence but must be preserved by aggressive acts of 
good will and mutual aid? Shall our social life be or- 
ganized only around the hunger motives or shall we 
weave into it also the love motives? These are the great 
political questions of the hour. These are essentially re- 
ligious questions, for they concern the welfare and destiny 
of the whole people. Upon our answers to these ques- 
tions hangs the greatest question of all: Does our civili- 
zation have survival value? 


You want to exercise your prophetic function as young 
ministers? By all means do it! But tackle these issues, 
not the petty ones. One great difference between the 
false prophet and the true one is that the false prophet 
tackles petty issues; he strains at gnats and swallows 
camels. The true prophet has a long, long look. He 
sees the present in the light of the centuries. As private 
citizens you must live in the modern world. But as pro- 
phets you must live in the eternal world. You must help 
your people to relate themselves not only to their imme- 
diate environment. You must relate them to the cen- 
turies past and to the centuries to come. It is your high 
duty to give them that long, long look in which a thou- 
sand years may seem but a day... . 

Now the minister’s duty, as I see it, is to make clear 
the distinction between two ways of life, to make the 
Kingdom of God way more appealing than the world’s 


way. It is a task in persuasion. That task for him be- 
gins at home. He must practice that Kingdom of God 
way himself. He must persuade other individuals to 
accept it and follow it. He must persuade social groups 
from the local community organizations to the nation it- 
self to this Kingdom of God way of life. 

If this is a fair statement of the minister’s prophetic 
function it follows that he will not preach any particular 
form of immediate economic plan of salvation, whether 
capitalism, fascism, socialism, or communism. Rather, 
he will bring them all to judgment before the tribunal of 
the Kingdom of God. In the stirring times ahead he will 
want to have all sorts of public questions of social and 
spiritual significance discussed in the forums which he 
may conduct in his church on week nights or Sunday 
evenings. He will perform a public service by seeing 
that these discussions pro and con are conducted in a 
spirit of good will and truth-seeking. In his private life 
as a citizen he may favor any plan that seems to him 
best to preserve the spiritual values of the Kingdom. 
But as a minister his concern with political and economic 
systems is with their ultimate goals, their motives, and 
their attitudes. When he has educated his people to 
understand the basic differences between the old world’s 
systems organized around the hunger motives with their 
jungle laws and the Kingdom way with its goodwill 
motives and laws of mutual aid, when he has persuaded 
them to accept the Kingdom way, his task as prophet 
is fulfilled. He has helped them to relate themselves to 
the eternal world as well as to the contemporary one. 
He must trust them and God for the rest. 


Justice Brandeis at Eighty 


Justice Brandeis’s eightieth birthday on November 13 
was the occasion of a number of tributes to him—as a 
man and as a jurist. An editorial in Opinion (New 
York), a Jewish journal, recalls that President Wilson 
was asked: “Isn’t it a pity, Mr. President, that a man as 
great as Mr. Justice Brandeis should be a Jew?” The 
reply was: “But he would not be Mr. Brandeis if he were 
not a Jew.” During the Peace Conference in January, 
1919, it is said, some one suggested that Justice Brandeis 
might be borrowed from the Supreme Court for a time 
for a task for which he was “uniquely fitted.” President 
Wilson commented: “I need Brandeis everywhere, but 
I must leave him somewhere.” 

R. L. Duffus, writing in the Magazine section of the 
New York Times of November 8 comments that Justice 
Brandeis “has retained the qualities . . . of energetic 
maturity.” In the court room he is “like a humanized 
prophet . . . invoking the humanness of men.” His 
method has been that of “a fearless, objective investigator, 
with an extraordinary gift for collecting and analyzing 
masses of data . . . He carried common sense to the 
point of absolute genius. He could be a passionate ad- 
vocate but he was also judicial.” His philosophy was 
stated in an opinion handed down in 1923: “Democracy 

. substitutes self-restraint for external restraint. . . 
It demands continuous sacrifice by the individual and more 
exigent obedience to the moral law than any other form 
of government. Success in a democratic undertaking . .. 
is possible only when the process of perfecting the in- 
dividual is pursued.” In the Supreme Court, says Mr. 
Duffus, his influence has been great even when he was 
writing minority opinions. “He has forced even con- 
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grvative justices off the ground of abstract theory and 
on to the basis of tangible, present-day fact.” 

A tribute to his work as a lawyer is reprinted in Opinion 
for November from the book Mr. Justice Brandeis, edited 
by Felix Frankfurter and published in 1932 by the 
Yale University Press. “For years Mr. Justice Brandeis 
has been immersed in the intricacies which modern in- 
dustry and finance have created for society and in the 
conflicts engendered by them. . . . The intricacies of 
large affairs, railroading, finance, insurance, the public 
utilities, and the conservation of our national resources, 
had yielded to him their meaning.” Temperamentally, 
“Mr. Justice Brandeis is poles apart from the attitude of 
the technically-minded lawyer. Yet no member of the 
Court invokes more rigorously the traditional limits of 
its jurisdiction.” He will decide “only if the record pre- 
sents a case—a live, concrete, present controversy between 
litigants.” He realizes that “centralization in the organi- 
zation of workingmen is a necessary counterpoise to cen- 
tralization in the control of business. And in the contests 
between them, the courts ought not to be partisan.” His 
opinions in the field of governmental control over busi- 
ness through administrative agencies “are helping to 
evolve a coherent body of administrative law. He recog- 
nizes the informality of procedure which these agencies 
must be allowed to adopt, and accords deference to the 
findings of experts.” 

Professor Frankfurter concludes: “In truth, Mr. Jus- 
tie Brandeis is a moral teacher, who follows Socrates 
in the belief that virtue is the pursuit of enlightened pur- 
pose... . Problems, for him, are never solved. Civiliza- 
tion is a sequence of new tasks. Hence his insistence on 
the extreme difficulty of government and its dependence 
on sustained interest and effort, on the need for constant 
alertness to the fact that the introduction of new forces 
is accompanied by new difficulties.” 


“Jews Have the Jitters” 


Philip S. Bernstein of Rochester, N. Y., rabbi of the 
liberal temple, B’rith Kodesh, discusses the position of 
Jews in America today under the above title in Opinion 
(New York) for November, 1936. He finds that “al- 
most every request for funds that comes” to the Jews 
appeals “directly or subtly to motives of fear and self- 
protection” and that the men in Jewish congregations 
tend to feel that any activities which might “offend dom- 
inant groups in America should be left to Gentiles, who 
have nothing to fear.” 

Rabbi Bernstein explains why he believes that “there 
is no cause for Jewish jitters in the United States.” 
There are “prejudice and discrimination,’ but they are 
neither “comparable to what prevailed in Germany,” nor 
“fundamentally more serious now than they were ten 
or fifteen years ago.” In the city of Rochester, where he 
has worked for ten years, the writer “can see no funda- 
mental change in attitude toward the Jews. Such minor 
changes as have occurred have for the most part been 
beneficial to the Jews.” Indeed, “as a result of our tra- 
ditions of democracy and freedom, and because of the 
composite character of the American people, there are 
elements of tolerance and friendliness which are among 
the abiding realities of American life.” 

“Jewish leaders and organizations,” he believes, “must 
make a deliberate effort not to inculcate but to eliminate 
the mood of fear from American Jewry. In most cases 
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this involves a complete reversal of present practice. Of 
course it is easier to raise money if the appeal is to fear. 
But to build Jewish life on the basis of fear is unhealthy 
as well as dishonest.” While “the Jew as Jew” should 
not “ally himself with any particular group or program” 
Jews should “stand clearly on the side of liberalism, free- 
dom, democracy, justice and peace,” and for social justice — 
for “his welfare is bound up with the preservation of 
democracy.” 


Anti-Semitism in Great Britain 


The problem of anti-Semitism is arousing increasing 
concern in Great Britain according to J. J. Mallon, warden 
of Toynbee Hal!, in the Spectator (London) of October 
23. Mr. Mallon says that the Fascists who “expound 
Fascism in East London” impress the observer as “cal- 
culating and hard-faced men doing professionally an ugly 
job of work.” The aim of this work, he says, is to “in- 
timidate and alarm and enrage the Jews.” This state- 
ment is confirmed by a note in the Spectator of October 
30 that a Jewish child of about twelve had lost an eye 
as a result of a stone thrown by a boy, who said he had 
been “given money to ‘go for’ Jewish children. The 
parents, who said that all Jews in the neighborhood had 
to keep their children in after dark, refused flatly to press 
the matter further for fear of consequences.” 


Vigorous action has been taken, however, in some cases 
of anti-Semitism. In September, 1936, the editor of “the 
violently anti-Semitic newspaper, The Fascist, was sen- 
tenced to six-months imprisonment for publishing charges 
of ritual murder and other libels against the Jews. His 
printer was “fined £20 and ordered held in jail until 
the fine was paid.” The judge declared that “nothing 
can be more mischievous to the public than the circula- 
tion of statements of this kind” and that “the law of Eng- 
land is available to every subject with equality.” (New 
York Times, September 22, 1936.) 

On November 10 the government introduced a bill in 
the House of Commons which prohibits “wearing of uni- 
forms for political purposes or formation of semi-military 
groups.” “Drastic fines” and imprisonment are provided 
for infraction of its terms. The measure is said to be the 
result of the violent disorders which have taken place 
between Fascists and Jews and Jewish sympathizers in 
the East End of London and in other cities. 


Recognition For a Bantu 


The University of South Africa has recently conferred 
an honorary Ph.D. degree on a Bantu for the first time. 
The one honored, Dr. John Dube, founder and principal 
of the Ohlange Institution, Natal, is the grandson of a 
Zulu chief, and the son of one of the first native mis- 
sionaries among the Zulus. Dr. Dube was educated in 
the United States and returned to Africa to found an 
institution like Tuskegee for his own people. (Christian 
World, London, October 22, 1936.) 


Stockholders vs. Employes 


The table on page four gives figures indicating how the 
stockholders of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have fared recently compared to the way its 
employes were affected. The source is Moody’s Manual 
of Investments. 


An analysis of these trends shows that during the years 
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1932-1935 annual net income was less than that of the 
years 1929-31 but the total dividends increased ; and that 
the dividend rate was maintained steadily throughout the 
period. This means that dividends were maintained 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


Net Total 

Year Income Dividends 

1929 $166,189,758 $116,378,791 
1930 165,544,707 139,238,073 
1931 166,666,533 163,588,474 
1932 145,906,907 167,954,604 
1933 114,580,262 167,960,475 
1934 125,351,786 167,960,475 
1935 147,539,054 167,960,475 


Recent Pamphlets 


I Am a Woman Worker: A Scrapbook of Autobiographies. 
New York, Affiliated Schools for Women Workers, Inc., 
(302 East 35th St.), 1936. 50 cents; special rates for quan- 
tities. _Mimeographed. 

A series of brief descriptions by women workers of their ex- 
periences on the job. Seventy-nine women students at the various 
summer schools for workers have written brief autobiographical 
sketches about “getting a job,” “life in the factory,’ “open shops 
and company unions,” “trade unions and organized shops,” and 
“on strike!” These little articles picture vividly the different 
aspects of life in a factory as it appears to the workers. 


Cooperative Medicine. By James Peter Warbasse. New 
a Cooperative League (167 West 12th St.), 1936. 
cents. 


Dr. Warbasse, who is a physician and president of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U.S.A., here discusses the organization of 
medical service by consumers. He finds that “the prevalent 
profit system” in the practice of medicine “no longer functions 
effectively.” He feels that the service offered by systems of 
“compulsory state medicine” “tends to be mechanical,’ although 
it “offers advantages over private competitive practice, especially 
for the poor, which justify its continuation.” Dr. Warbasse be- 
lieves the most desirable system to be the cooperative method 
“based upon the interests of the patients and prospective patients 
and... organized according to the approved methods of Rochdale 
cooperation.” Suggestions are made for the organization of co- 
operative groups, and descriptions of the experience of com- 
munities organized in that way are given. The constitution and 
by-laws of a typical organization are reprinted. 


Facing the Future with the Character-Building Agencies. 
New York, Community Chests and Councils, Inc, (155 East 
44th Street), 1936. 25 cents; special rates for quantities. 
This is the third annual joint contribution of nine national 

social work agencies for the guidance of local committees in 

interpreting their service to the public. It includes a paper on 

“Focal Points of Emphasis on the Interpretation of Character- 

Building Agencies, 1936-37,” by Arthur A. Schuck of the Boy 

Scouts of America; brief statements of the purposes and programs 

of the nine agencies working with youth; and suggestions for 

publicity programs. 


Psychiatric Educational Work. By William S. Sadler. Chi- 

cago, the author (533 Diversey Parkway). 1936. 

A paper read at the 1936 meeting of the American Psychiatric 
Association. It discusses the need for psychiatric education for the 
physician, whether specialist or general practitioner, and for the 
laity. One section is devoted to the education of the clergy in 
regard to psychiatry. 


The Supreme Court and the Constitution. By Robert E. 
Cushman. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Committee (Na- 
tional Press Bldg.), 1936. 10 cents; special rates for quantities. 
In this issue of Public Affairs Pamphlets Dr. Cushman, profes- 

sor of government, Cornell University, discusses the questions 

whether the Constitution is adequate for today, whether the Su- 
preme Court has interpreted it rightly, and whether it would be 
preferable to change the Constitution or limit the Supreme Court. 

He suggests that “our present difficulties are due partly to an 

over-zealous extension of judicial power and partly to the failure 

of an 18th century constitution to mect adequately the demands of 
the 20th century.” He believes that it may be possible to solve 


partly out of surplus. The number of employes was 
119,446 less in 1935 than the number in 1929. Doubtless 
this trend was due to displacement of workers by mechan- 
ical equipment as well as to the depression. 


AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Earned Rate of Number of Number of 
per share Dividend Shares Employes 
$12.67 $9.00 13,113,746 364,045 
10.44 9.00 15,856,696 324,343 
9.05 9.00 18,419,461 294,766 
7.82 9.00 18,661,623 266,357 
5.38 9.00 18,662,275 248,497 
5.96 9.00 18,662,275 248,957 
7.11 9.00 18,662,275 244,599 


both problems “by clarifying amendments to the Constitution, 
This will not only modernize the Constitution, but it will also 
narrow the field of judicial review by sharpening the vague clauses 
of the Constitution under which the Supreme Court is now en- 
gaged, almost of necessity, in the work of national policy deter- 
mination.” This would provide “not only an immediate adjustment 
of the Constitution to the current of our present national life, but 
also a forced retirement of the Court from the fields of constitu- 
tional construction in which it faces the greatest difficulty and 
incurs the sharpest criticism.” A brief bibliography is appended. 


' The Christian Front: Catholic Youth and World Peace. By 
Elizabeth Sweeney. Washington, D.C., Catholic Association for 
International Peace (1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.), 1936. 


Peace Leaflet No. 1 of the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace is an article by the executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, reprinted from The Christian Front, Villanova, Penna. The 
arguments in favor of world peace are discussed briefly. The con- 
clusion is reached that, “In these days of unjust wars of aggression 
far better that the names of Catholic youth be inscribed on the list 
of conscientious objectors than on the bronze memorial tablets 
adorning the college libraries, the city halls and other public 
places.” Catholic youth “must learn that war is never justified 
until means of peace are tried and found wanting. It must know 
that most wars and international conflicts center now, directly or 
indirectly, in the national pride of peoples, in questions of control 
over raw materials and markets for finished goods, and in access 
of peoples to work and livelihood in regions where higher standards 
of living are possible. These problems must be solved and solved 
now. Yet we lay emphasis upon peaceful means of settling serious 
conflicts which arise from such problems rather than upon the 
problems themselves.” Suggestions are made for activities by 
Catholic youth looking toward “effective action for world peace.” 


Great Britain and Egypt, 1914-1936. New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 75 cents. 


This is one of the series of Information Department Papers is- 
sued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London. It summarizes briefly the relations between 
Egypt and Great Britain since the declaration of a British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt shortly after Turkey entered the World War 
in November, 1914, with chief emphasis on the period since the 
Armistice. A number of documents are reprinted in the appendices. 


America’s Stake in the Far East. By Miriam S. Farley. 
New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 
(129 East 52nd St.), 1936. 25 cents. 


A brief analysis of American economic interests in the Far 
East, and of these interests as sources of conflict. The conclusion 
is reached that the “United States is absolutely dependent upon 
the Far East for part, and in some cases all, of its supplies of 
a number of important raw materials essential to the functioning 
of its industrial apparatus. . . . As a market, the Far East is 
of vital importance to the cotton South, and of some importance 
to a considerable number of other agricultural and industrial 
producers.” But the gains from “our trade and investments in 
the Far East are not commensurate with the vast expenditures, 
chiefly naval, which we make, at least in large part, for their 
protection. But if the Far East is necessary to the United States 
as a source of imports, as a market, and as a field of investment, 
the question of costs versus gains must be viewed in a broader 
light.” Certain fundamental questions are then raised for the 
consideration of the reader: “What .. . is in your opinion the 
most desirable Far Eastern policy for the United States? What 
changes, if any, would it require in the realm of domestic policy?” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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